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service in time of peace. There is no doubting that
if he had gone to the country immediately, he would
have secured an overwhelming majority comparable
with the 1931 landslide: the women's vote, for
instance, was his. But although there were obvious
advantages in cashing-in on his victory before the
vision of Peace faded, the decision not to do so was
shrewd as well as generous. The victory would have
been too complete; he needed the collaboration of
Labour and the T.U.C. in a vast rearmament over-
haul. To alienate them with a snap election was not
the way to iron out differences between capital and
labour prior to a great production drive. As it was
he remained content with the huge vote in the House
of Commons of 366 to 144. The Lords in their debate
were equally decisive in their approval; Lord Halifax
made an impressive defence of Munich which finally
belied any rumours that he was a reluctant follower
of the Prime Minister; and there were the same
symptoms as in the Commons of opinions breaking
through party barriers. Two of Mr. Chamberlain's
most notable supporters were Viscount Samuel and
Lord Allen of Hurtwood. That the conscription issue
should have been raised at all was a sign of the squalls
ahead. On the very day that The Times devoted its
first leader in praise of Mr. Chamberlain and Peace at
Munich, its second leader was taken up with consider-
ation of the immediate need for some form of National
Register.

On October 5th came the news that President
Benes had resigned rather than submit to the decision
of the Ambassadors' Committee that self-determina-
tion should be based upon a twenty-eight-year-old
frontier map instead of upon current facts. French
and British acquiescence in the use of this map meant
that Hitler was likely to seize even more than he
asked for at Munich. What Mr. Chamberlain had